Orthography and Basic Phonology 

The Russians and Americans were the first outsiders who at- 
tempted to wii^ the Yup'ik language, motivated mostly in the 
spreading of the Christian gospel in the beginning of the 19th 
century. There was no coordinated movement to develop a 
unified c»tl[^raphy in those years. There was one Yup'ik man, 
Uyaquq, who developed his own orthography, which was 
learned by about a dozen Yup'ik men. 

Nowadays, Central Alaskan Yup'ik is written in a practical 
orthography, devised principally by Irei^ Reed, Paschal Afcan, 
Osahito Miyaoka, and Michael Kraus between 1967 and 1972 
for the bilingual-education program. Among the conventions 
is the use of double letters to represent underlyingly voiceless 
fricatives (not geminates). Voiced fricatives that devoice be- 
cause of thek itfionological environment (next to a stop or a 
voiceless fiicative, word initially or word finally) are written 
with one letter if they are the second consonant in a cluster. 
Theiabialized front velar fricatives are represented with unique 
symbols^^ (voiced), ugg (voiceless), with back velar coun- 
terparts ur and urn Phonemic /v/ and /w/ are both written with 
the letter v. Voiceless nasals are written with acute accents 
over them, unless they appear after a stop or voiceless fricative 
in which they are voiceless by environment. 
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